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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



THE ARMY NAMES ITS CHOICE 

Sir, — "Your American Army is the most wonderful army that the 
world has ever seen. In its outstanding mental quality, in its clean 
intellectual vigor, this whole A. E. F. is the most extraordinary revela- 
tion and portent of the Great War." 

Strong language? Not to those who know at first hand the facts 
on which it rests. And the speaker, moreover, was not an enthusiastic 
compatriot exalted by national pride, but a European military officer, 
cool, critical, trained, sophisticated, and a close observer of the war 
in France. 

He was thinking, as he spoke, of the broad general outlines of that 
virile intelligence characterizing the stream of picked men that America 
has poured into the Old World, — an intelligence evidenced in almost as 
many ways as there are aspects to human life. And he could have illus- 
trated his thought through countless phases — could have illustrated it 
very partially and superficially, had he chosen, by citing merely the 
types of books that most strongly appeal to the Army overseas. 

On the 19th of September the American Library Association, finely 
installed in the late residence of the papal legate, on the rue de l'Elysee, 
Paris, inserted in the Paris edition of the New York Herald a little 
anouncement to the effect that it was now prepared to loan to any mem- 
ber of the American Expeditionary Force any book in its stacks, free 
of charge. Books must be faithfully returned to the Library but might 
be retained a month, and could be franked back and forth through the 
mails. 

The response was instant, and, to the too-small library staff, almost 
as overwhelming as it was gratifying. At first from near-by points, 
then from more and more removed or isolated stations, letters poured in 
by multiplying hundreds, acclaiming the dawn of a great day and beg- 
ging for books. And the titles given told in small an eloquent story 
of the army's mind. 

Men familiar with the French and English Forces in part differen- 
tiate the psychology of these two bodies from that of our own troops by 
saying, in effect: "The older armies are tired, while the Americans 
fairly snap and crackle with initiative, with creative ambition, with 
energy that, in season and out of season, must have outlet and a free 
road ahead." Concretely, a big camp of Tommies that make bread 
for the British Army in France sits in its Y. M. C. A. hut contented and 
happy, night after night, reading and discussing Shakespearean plays, 
under the gentle guidance of a young Irish lady, daughter of a notable 
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Quaker house, and widow of an officer killed at the front. Having 
served the men behind the counter all day long, selling them tobacco and 
chocolate, making them tea, attending to their material wants, she finds 
it still an easy task to hold and amuse them during a long evening with 
joint speculations on the mellow wisdom of three hundred years ago. 
But this same young prophetess who has unerringly found her way to 
the Tommies' hearts, quite freely confessed herself nonplussed by a 
company of American boys suddenly added to her flock. 

" I don't reach them. They are very polite and good to me, but I 
don't get at them — I don't understand them — and I must ! " she lamented. 

A Major of Engineers, trustee of Columbia University, fresh from 
the actual front and experienced on all sides, explained the enigma. 

" You can't thoroughly interest our American boys, here and now, 
in dead or dormant or abstract issues," he said. "Whether they con- 
sciously know it or not, they are here, every one of them, as fighting 
champions of a great, fighting crusade. The impetus lies deep in their 
hearts. They have crossed the seas to drive home a living principle 
by which the world of tomorrow must move. And the spirit, the de- 
mand, of active progression, is on them every one. You can interest some 
of them, lightly, passingly, in matters of another cast, but their mental 
impulse, their craving, their necessity, is to bend their minds to things 
creative — to things that tend to increased production or force — to in- 
creased driving power in one form or other, either now or in their future 
lives at home." 

Approximately ninety percent of the letters received from soldiers 
of the A. E. F. ask for " class-books " — books concerned either with a 
better handling of the day's work or with preparation for active work 
at home, when civil life shall have been resumed. 

Before there was any talk of peace — while the army as a whole 
accepted with certainty the prospect of another two years' fighting, and 
when the boys' indomitable ambition and intellectual thirst were still 
their only incentives, scores of such letters as the following reached 
the American Library Association by every post. 

From Corporal R. P. C, of the Searchlight School: 
" In yesterday's New York Herald I noticed the article about your 
present system of sending books through the A. E. F. mail. It answers a 
longing for text-books, the lack of which I have felt keenly since I 
struck France. Have you Bell's Transmission of Power, or the later 
numbers of Hawkins's Electrical books ? If you have none of these, any 
good advanced book on almost any branch of modern applied electricity 
will be appreciated." 

Private C. H. L., Aero Squadron, writes to ask for a first 

course in algebra. " I passed up that study in school," he adds, " and 
have been sorry ever since." 

Sergeant J. G. S., of the Medical Department, says, " When I en- 
listed, I was about to take up a course in economics and banking, and 
any book you could send me to enable me to start over here would be 
greatly appreciated. I desire also to learn my present work well, and 
have been trying to get Mason's Hand-booh to study." 

" I want a book of American Civics and Government," writes Private 
L. D. C. of Hospital Unit A., " a book of elementary law, and a book 
or books dealing with transportation and commerce, mainly in relation 
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to merchant marine affairs, if possible. I somehow feel myself growing 
rusty. ... In the evenings and now and then during respite in the 
day's work I can find time for a little reading. . . . Can you help me?" 
First Sergeant F. M. S., Base Hospital Number One, wants Henry 
L. Grant's Industrial Leadership, The Awakening of Business, by E. A. 
Hurley, Hartness's The Human Factor in Works Management, or, fail- 
ing these, " a good book on cement manufacture as applied to our Army 
requirements will be appreciated." 

Corporal F. B. M., Company K, 23d Engineers, was quick to plead: 
" I should like to procure text books on physics, mechanics or calculus, 
in order to do some studying in spare time. I am not only speaking for 
myself, but for other fellows in the detachment, as we are in an isolated 
camp in the woods, some miles from the nearest town. Over 60% of 
the detachment are college men, so we expect to form classes." 

Taking a file of letters at random, and listing the requested titles and 
subjects as they come, without selection, this is the result: 

Auditing, or Advanced Accounting, Anatomy and Diagnosis, 
The Rubaiyat, Les Miserables, Electrical Engineers' Handbook, 
Science and Health, Aviation, Ancient History of France, Auto- 
mobile Repairing, O. Henry, Tennyson, History of the 19th 
Century, Practical Wireless Telegraphy, Strength and Elasticity 
of Metals, Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, Telegraphy & Tele- 
phone Work, General Geology of South Central France, Bank- 
ing, Advanced Trigonometry, Stenography, Civil Engineering, 
Concrete Construction, Carlyle's French Revolution, Barrett 
Wendell's France of Today, Re-enforced Concrete, all books 
of Ralph Waldo Trine, Agriculture as to Gardening, Dairying, 
Stock-raising, Rupert Hughes's stories, Industrial Economics, 
Business Methods, Bret Harte, Lighting and Starting System 
of Automobiles, Bee-Culture, Salesmanship, Architecture, Build- 
ing & Contracting, Textiles. 

It is worthy of note that the very great majority of these letters 
come from enlisted men or from non-commissioned officers, while the 
relatively few officers' requests are mainly for books to be consulted in 
preparing lectures for their men, for collections to be placed in company 
barracks, or for primary readers and children's story-books — actually 
for the Elsie Books, in a few instances, and for Horatio Alger, to be 
used in teaching the illiterate to read. 

Such wants must be speedily supplied. Meantime books from the 
Paris stacks, in twos, in fives, in twenty-fives and in multiples of seventy, 
are daily streaming over France into the outstretched hands of the 
A. E. F. And with them goes a httle printed notice, to tack over the shelf: 

These books are loaned on the honor system. If you fail, it fails. America 
is far away, tonnage scarce, and books precious. Play square with the other 
fellow; he has played square with you. 

The boys play square. They handle the books as carefully as they 
can, and return them just as promptly as conditions permit. The per- 
centage of loss is small, and the harvest of appreciation beyond all 
reckoning. And it is only just to add that Mr. Burton Stevenson, at 
the head of the work, puts a spirit, intelligence, sympathy and enthusiasm 
into the whole operation that guarantees the handsomest success. 
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The purpose of the A. L. A. is " the placing of books everywhere 
that American Soldiers or Sailors may be found." To accomplish that 
purpose it uses whatever vehicles can best serve its end. Fifty percent 
of its out-go, it has estimated, has been distributed through the agency 
of the Y. M. C. A., whether in the " Y's " big centres, or in its widely 
scattered huts, whether by its travelling camionettes or by its riders 
doing errands on the wing. Of the remaining fifty percent about half 
has been handled by the Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus, the Sal- 
vation Army and other organizations, each assisting according to its 
reach, while the remaining twenty-five percent has been sent direct from 
the A. L. A. stacks to military units of every description, and to the 
individual applicant. 

So the Y. M. C. A. buys standard literature in small pocket volumes 
— the English Nelson Edition, light and little and clear of print, affords 
one fruitful source — packs it up in cases of twenty volumes each, and 
sends it into the fighting trenches strapped on " Y " secretaries' backs. 
Books so despatched the Library Bureau writes off its accounts as 
gone. 

It is the business of the Y. M. C. A. to get the daily papers to 
the A. E. F., wherever that may lie beyond the reach of ordinary civilian 
supplies. In the combat areas it delivers all papers free of charge. And, 
whenever possible, it sends newspapers from home along with the rest. 

The English-speaking European dailies are as manna in the wilder- 
ness, but a home paper — any good home paper — means a pearl beyond 
all price. A " Y " Secretary recently rode his rickety, shell-shocked 
motorcycle into an isolated camp, sure of a welcome because his side- 
car was full of cigarettes, and because tobacco had been " fini " in those 
parts these many days. His tobacco flew as on angels' wings, but good 
news flew faster still. Someone had seen a New York Times sticking out 
of his overcoat pocket. 

Presently came the Colonel's Adjutant, with the Colonel's compli- 
ments, and might he borrow that Times, briefly? Then came the Major, 
in person, keen on the same scent. Then came a little first lieutenant, very 
deprecatory, very anxious, who knew he was " asking a great deal — too 
much, probably " — but he was just going into the front trenches — and 
if he could only take that paper along to the boys, he — words failed 
him. His pleading look finished the phrase. 

I sat down to write about books — about the books our boys want, 
and what that want shows of their splendid brains — their alertness, their 
ambition, their grip and design upon the future, each in his own way. 
But I end as we all must end who see them over here — in the overwhelm- 
ing impression of their clean-minded loyalty — of their intense belief in 
and love for the people, the ideals, the faith of their own homes across 
the sea. 

Paris, France. Katherine Mayo. 

"THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE" 

Sir, — The December number of The North American Review has 
an attack on Colonel Edward M. House, that, as a friend and biographer 
(in a small way), I feel that I cannot let pass unchallenged. The author 
of the attack attempts to veil his philippic under the guise of a review of a 



